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days. Spies infest the streets of London, and listen outside
private houses to the various sounds issuing from the par-
lours. If, from what they hear, they think that gambling or
singing is going on, they wait till a door opens, and then slip
in and arrest the bad Christians who dare to profane the
Lord's day by an amusement which in all other countries is
considered innocent enough. On the other hand, English-
men are free to keep the day holy in taverns and houses of
ill-fame, both of which abound in this capital.
I was shown into a room full of people, thirty at least,
among which it was easy to distinguish the hostess by the air
of welcome she assumed when I was announced. She told
me she had seen me at Court, and without knowing who I
was, had felt a desire to become acquainted with me. She
was then about forty years old, but was still beautiful; she
was a leader of society, and renowned for her many gallan-
tries. She introduced me to her husband and to her four
daughters, all grown up, and all charming. She asked why I
had come to London at the time of year when ever}'- one
was leaving it for the country ?
I told her that I always acted on impulse, and could give
her no better answer; but I intended to remain a year in
England. I ventured to hope that what was deferred was not
necessarily lost.
My answer seemed to please her, for it was English in its
independence; and she kindly told me I could count on her
doing everything she could to make rny sojourn agreeable.
*You must begin with seeing all the nobility at Madam
Cornelys's, in Soho Square,' she said; cthere is a reception
there on Thursday. I can give you a ticket for the ball and
supper; here it is; it costs a mere two guineas/
I gave her the money, and she wrote across the ticket,
<Pmd. Harrington.*
*Is this formality indispensable, my lady?*
^es, or you would be asked to pay at the door.5
While she was arranging a whist table, she asked me if
I had introductions to any other ladies.